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CHAPTER I 
Eably Dutch and English Trade to West Africa 

In 1581 the seven United Provinces of the Netherlands 
declared their independence of Spain. As the intrepid 
Dutch sailors ventured out from their homeland they met 
not only the ships of their old master, Philip II, but those of 
the Portuguese as well. Since the government of Portugal 
had just fallen into the hands of Philip II the Dutch ships 
could expect no more consideration from Portuguese than 
from Spanish vessels. Notwithstanding the manifest dan- 
gers the prospects of obtaining the coveted products of the 
Portuguese colonies inspired the Dutch to such a great ex- 
tent that in 1595 Bernard Ereckson sailed to the west coast 
of Africa, at that time usually called Guinea. There he and 
the Dutch who followed him discovered that the Portuguese 
had long occupied the trading points along the coast, and 
had erected forts and factories wherever it seemed advis- 
able for the purpose of defense and trade. The Dutch mer- 
chants and sailors turned their dangerous situation into an 
opportunity to despoil the weakened Portuguese of their 
forts and settlements in Africa. 

On August 25, 1611, the Dutch made a treaty with a 
native prince by which a place called Mauree was ceded to 
them. In the following year they erected a fort at that 
place which they named Fort Nassau. 1 Shortly after this, 
in 1617, they bought the island of Goree at Cape Verde 
from the natives in that region. Four years later the West 
India Company was formed, its charter including not only 
the West Indies and New Amsterdam but also the west 
coast of Africa. This new organization found much in the 
new world to occupy its attention but it did not neglect the 

1 Jonge, Johan Karel Jakob de, De Oorsprong van Neerland's Bezittingen 
op de Kust van Guinea, p. 16. 
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Guinea coast. The Dutch realized that the African trade 
was indispensable to their West India colonies as a means 
of supplying slave labor. Hostilities, therefore, were con- 
tinued against the Portuguese who still had possession of 
the principal part of the African trade. In 1625 the Dutch 
made a vigorous attempt to capture the main Portuguese 
stronghold at St. George d'Blmina which had been founded 
on the Gold Coast in 1481. 2 They were unsuccessful at that 
time but in 1637 Prince Maurice of Nassau with 1,200 men 
succeeded in capturing this base of the Portuguese trade. 3 
In 1641 a ten years' truce was signed between Portugal and 
the United Provinces, but before the news of the truce had 
reached the coast of Guinea the Dutch had taken another 
of the Portuguese strongholds at Axim which, according 
to the terms of the treaty, they were permitted to retain. 
From these various places factories were settled along the 
coast, and treaties made with the native rulers. Further- 
more, in the treaty of peace, August 6, 1661, the Dutch re- 
tained the forts and factories which they had conquered 
from the Portuguese on the African coast. 4 After the truce 
of 1641 and the peace of 1661, therefore, the Dutch regarded 
themselves as having succeeded to the exclusive claims of 
the Portuguese to a large portion of the west coast of Africa 
including a monopoly of the trade to the Gold Coast. 5 

Although it was the Dutch who succeeded in depriving 
the Portuguese of the most important part of the West 
African coast, the interest shown by the English in this 
region can be traced back to a much earlier date. In 1481, 
when two Englishmen were preparing an expedition to the 
Guinea coast, John II, king of Portugal, despatched an am- 
bassador to the English king, to announce the overlordship 
of Guinea which he had recently assumed, and to request 
that the two Englishmen should refrain from visiting the 

zGramberg, J. 8. G., Schetsen van Afrtka's Westcust, p. 12. 
a Jonge, Oorsprong van Neerland's Besittingen, pp. 18, 19, 20. 
* In return for this concession the Dutch evacuated Brazil. Dumont, J., 
Corps Universel Diplomatique du Droit des Gens, VI, part 2, p. 367. 
5De Gids, "Derde Serie," Zesde Jaargang, IV, 385. 
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Guinea coast. Edward IV complied with this request. 6 
Thereafter no English expedition to Guinea was attempted 
until 1536 when William Hawkins, father of the famous John 
Hawkins, made the first of three voyages to Africa during 
which he also traded to Brazil. Again in 1553 Hawkins 
sent an expedition to the Gold Coast. Near Elmina the ad- 
venturers sold some of their goods for gold, and then pro- 
ceeded to Benin where they obtained pepper, or "Guinea 
graines," and elephants' teeth. After losing two- thirds of 
the crew from sickness the expedition returned to England. 7 
In the following year another expedition under Hawkins' 
direction secured several slaves in addition to a large 
amount of gold and other products. 8 Also, in the years 
1555, 1556, 1557, William Towrson made three voyages to 
the Guinea coast in which his ships were harassed by the 
Portuguese, who attempted to prevent them from trading. 
English cloth and iron wares were in such demand, how- 
ever, that notwithstanding this opposition a lucrative trade 
was obtained. 9 

Beginning with 1561 Queen Elizabeth lent her influence 
and assistance to a series of voyages to the African coast. 
Not only did she permit the use of four royal vessels for the 
first expedition but she spent five hundred pounds in provi- 
sioning them for the voyage. The value of the goods sent to 
Africa in these vessels was five thousand pounds. Accord- 
ing to the arrangement Queen Elizabeth received one-third 
of the profits, which amounted to one thousand pounds. 10 
In the year 1563 similar arrangements were made with the 
queen for another voyage to the Gold Coast, during which 

oHakluyt, Richard, The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Traffiques, Sr 
Discourses of the English Nation, VI, 123, 124. 

1 1bid., VI, 145-162. 

slbid., VI, 154-177. 

'Ibid.; VI, 177-252. 

i» Queen Elizabeth 's profit may have been only five hundred pounds, as it 
seems likely that the five hundred pounds which she spent in provisioning the 
ships should be subtracted from the one thousand pounds which she received. 
Scott, W. B., The Constitution and Finance of English, Scottish and Irish Joint 
Stock Companies to 1720, II, 6. 
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there was considerable trouble with the Portuguese. Notwith- 
standing this opposition the ships succeeded in returning to 
England with a quantity of elephants' teeth and Guinea 
grains. 11 In 1564, an expedition composed of three ships, 
one of which belonged to Queen Elizabeth, was particularly 
unfortunate. One of these ships was blown up, while the 
other two were attacked by the Portuguese and probably 
had to return without obtaining any African products. 12 

In these voyages to Guinea the English trade had been 
in exchange for gold, elephants' teeth and pepper. Trading 
for slaves had scarcely occurred to these early adventurers. 
Nevertheless, as early as 1562, John Hawkins sailed for 
Sierra Leone with three vessels, and there captured three 
hundred Negroes whom he sold to the Spaniards in His- 
paniola. 13 The success of this voyage was so great that in 
1564 there was fitted out a second slave raiding expedition 
in which one of the queen's ships, the Jesus, was employed. 
As before, Hawkins sold his slaves in the West Indies, this 
time with some difficulty, because the Spanish officials, who 
were forbidden to have any trade with foreigners, regarded 
the Englishmen as pirates. 14 

Again, in 1567, Hawkins was on his way to Guinea. By 
playing off one set of natives against another he procured 
about 450 slaves and once more set out for the Spanish 
Indies. Although at first the voyage promised to be suc- 
cessful, he was later set upon by a number of Spanish ships 
and barely escaped with his life and one badly wrecked 
vessel. 18 

Hawkins' voyages to Africa are worthy of note because 
he was the first Englishman to engage in the slave trade. 
To be sure, his piratical seizure of free Negroes broke all 
the rules of honorable dealing long recognized on the Afri- 
can coast. As a result of his actions the natives held all 

u Hayluyt, Principal Navigations, VI, 258-261. 
12 Ibid., VI, 262. 
is Ibid., X, 7, 8. 
« Ibid., X, 9-63. 
is Ibid., X, 64-74. 
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Englishmen in great distrust for a number of years. 16 The 
unregulated method of carrying on the African trade, pur- 
sued up to this time, ceased to a certain extent when Queen 
Elizabeth granted the first patent of monopoly to the west 
coast of Africa, May 3, 1588. 

The charter of 1588 gave to certain merchants of Exeter, 
London and other places in England for ten years an exclu- 
sive trade to that portion of West Africa lying between the 
Senegal and Gambia rivers. The great slave and gold pro- 
ducing country of the Gold Coast remained open to all 
traders. It was therefore evident that, instead of con- 
tinuing the slave raiding projects of Hawkins, the company 
intended to resume the exchange of English manufactures 
for African products. According to its charter the com- 
pany was not required to pay duties in England either on 
imports or exports. 17 Although nothing is known of the 
success of this company, the patent was regarded as of suf- 
ficient importance for the earl of Nottingham and others to 
obtain a continuation of the monopoly. 18 

Since the charter of these Senegal adventurers did not 
prevent anyone from resorting to the Gold Coast and the 
regions to the east thereof, two voyages were made to 
Benin, one in 1588 and another in 1590. 19 In 1592 certain 
English merchants received a patent from the queen au- 
thorizing them to trade to certain specified portions of 
Africa. 20 The trade to Africa continued in this desultory 
fashion until 1618. At that time a patent comprising the 
whole explored western coast of Africa south of the terri- 
tory of the Barbary Company was granted to some thirty 
persons, among whom the most important was Sir William 

"For example, the expedition of George Fenner to Africa in 1566. He 
had a great deal of trouble with the natives. Hakluyt, Principal Navigation*, 
VI, 266-284. 

" Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, VI, 443-450, patent of Queen Elizabeth, 
May 3, 1588. 

is Scott, Joint Stock Companies, II, 10. 

i» Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, VI, 450-458, 461-467. 

2» Ibid., VII, 102. 
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St. John, who was said to have built the first English fort 
in Africa. 21 The early years of their trade, which consisted 
in the exchange of English for African products, was espe- 
cially unfortunate. Vessels were either lost or brought 
back small returns. After 1621 it was difficult to procure 
fresh additions of capital. To add to this trying situation, 
the House of Commons attacked the company's monopoly 
and, later, voted it to be a grievance. Thereafter, although 
the company sometimes issued licenses for the African 
trade, the interlopers who resorted to Africa quite freely, 
usually did not deem it necessary to obtain them. 22 

The moving spirit of the next company, which received 
a patent in 1631, was Sir Nicholas Crispe, who had been a 
successful interloper during the life of the previous com- 
pany. In 1624 he had built the first permanent English 
settlement at Kormentine. Although not incorporated, this 
company enjoyed for thirty-one years a monopoly of trade 
to all the region lying between Cape Blanco and the Cape 
of Good Hope. Just previous to the Civil "War Charles I 
confirmed the charter for twenty years. The company's 
monopoly was looked on with disfavor by the leaders of the 
Puritan party, however, and in 1649 the company was sum- 
moned before the Council of State, where it was accused of 
having procured its charter by undue influences. Later, the 
company's case was considered by the committee of trade, 
and finally, on April 9, 1651, the Council of State recom- 
mended that the company's monopoly to that part of West 
Africa extending from a point twenty miles north of Kor- 
mentine to within twenty miles of the Sierra Leone Eiver 
be continued for fourteen years. 23 

This company also suffered numerous misfortunes on 
the African coast. A factory which the English had set up 
at Cape Corse in April, 1650, was seized the following year 
by some Swedes who for several years thereafter made it 

21 Scott, Joint Stock Companies, II, 11. 

22 Ibid., II, 12, 13. 
a Ibid., II, 14-16. 
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the seat of their trade in Guinea. 24 Notwithstanding this 
fact the Swedes permitted the English to retain a lodge at 
Cape Corse with which the agents at Kormentine some- 
times traded. 25 Even after the place was seized by Hen- 
drik Carloff, a Danish adventurer, in 1658, the English 
seem to have been allowed to remain at Cape Corse. By 
this time, however, the English African Company had be- 
come unable to support its factories on the coast of Guinea. 
Therefore they were turned over to the English East India 
Company, and became occasional stopping places for its 
vessels on their way to and from the East Indies. 

2*8. P. (State Papers), Holland, 178, f. 123, undated paper concerning 
the title of the English to Cape Corse; A. C. B. (Records of the African Com- 
panies), 169: 69, deposition of Thomas Crispe, February 5, 1685/6; Dammaert, 
Journal (Journal gehouden bij Iiouijs Dammaert ungewaren met 't echip 
Prins Willem), September 19, 1652 (N. 8.). 

2» Bemonstrantie, aen de So. Mo. Beeren de Staten Generael der Ver- 
eenighde Nedcrlanden, p. 18; Dammaert, Journal, September 19, 1652, May 18, 
1653, December 7, 19, 1655, April 22 1656 (N. S.)- 



